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HABIT. 


(Continued from Last Issue. ) 


We all know the kind of people we like 
and admire. They are the people whose 
thoughts and ideas we feel to be expres- 
sions of themselves. We know that they 
are genuine and sincere; and even if they 
_haven’t the same measure of ability in cer- 
tain technical lines as other people, there is 
a certain guarantee for their thoughts and 
ideas, because they are an outgrowth of 
themselves. With some people we do not 
know how much comes from themselves and 
how much‘is second-handed. Now the only 
way to prevent this second-hand, and there- 
fore more or less artifi¢ial expression of 
ideas, is to see to it, in the school as well 
as elsewhere, that the development of habit 
becomes nothing more nor less than the or- 
ganization of the instincts and impulses 
which are ordinary to the nature of the be- 
ing himself: instead of simply taking it for 
granted that all these school subjects are 
external and artificial, and have therefore 
to be injected into the child from without. 

I shall now leave this topic of habit with 
these two thoughts. The first is that the 
habit should be built up on the basis of 
success, on the basis of the selection of 
what marks achievement and accomplish- 
ment; and that the element of repetition 
should be secondary, and might in fact bet- 
ter be called exercise, use, or application of 
the selected operation. The second thought 
is, that while proper habits are built upon 
success or achievement, and not upon repe- 
tition, they are built out of natural in- 
stinets. 


I will give one more definite illustration 


of that last point. Take the habit of speal- 


ing or using articulate language. Some- 
body suggested the other day that the ehild 
is not born with the ability to speak. He 
gets ability in language only through con- 
tact with others. Now it would follow from 
this idea that language is something that is 
conferred upon him, or injected into him, 
or fastened upon him, by others. Quite the 


contrary. The child does have a certain 
definite tendency toward language. He 


makes noises ond sounds of various kinds; 
but if he does not come into proper relations 
with others, nothing will ever come of his 
special tendency. It will remain in the in- 
articulate state. Hehas the impulse to lis- 
ten and to hear the speech of others, and 
thru the adjustment, co-ordination, harmon- 
izing, and organizing of these original, 
natural tendencies, which would hot amount 
to anything if left alone, he finally comes to 
the capacity of articulate speech. Henever 
would have got it simply from his own im- 
pulses, and he never would have got it cer-- 
tainly from without. There is no kind of 
inoculation or vaccination by which the a- 
bility to speak can be injected from one 
consciousness into another. It has to be 
growth from within; a growth which consists 
in taking each of these original tendencies 
and organizing them constructively along 
certain lines until they are changed into 
positive power. So it is with the child in 
all other directions. Too often we do not 
want him to operate on the plans of his own 
instinctive tendencies; because we regard 
his instincts as low and crude we will not 
have anything to do with them, but take our 
own thoughts and tendencies which are far 
in advance of his, and thrust them upon the 


child. To the extent that we succeed, he be- 
comes an automaton. If we would leave the 


child as natural as we found him, we must 
/ 
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make connections with his own impulses 
and lead them forth and outward in order 
to get anywhere. 

There is a topic closely allied to habit up- 
on which | will now say a few words in clos- 
ing. It is imitation. What is the proper 
place of imitation in forming habits? 1 
think you will see the connection of what I 
have just ‘been saying. Imitation may be 
treated as a means of impressing the methods 
and activities of another. The child may 
be taught his reading and writing and num- 
ber simply by imitation; that is, as the 
teacher does it or as the text book gives 
him a model. His activities are then con- 
fined to reproducing, to copying or imitat- 
ing the model given him. Now when imita- 
tion is handled in that way it becomes a 
limitation, an arrest of individuality, and 
leads to a servile and selfish personality. 
It makes no difference how good your per- 
sonality may be, you have no moral right to 
impose it by sheer imitation upon another; 
because it never becomes a part of him, but 
rather a limitation. 


On the other hand, it is possible to use 
imitation so as to wake the other person 
up and increase his powers, instead of lead- 
ing him simply to copy yours. This hap- 
pens when the teacher does not merely say 
to the child, ‘‘Now just copy that, just do 
as I do and you will be alright,’’ but rather 
does the thing in his more perfect way, 
simply to give the child a clearer image, a 
higher ideal, an added stimulus or word of 
encouragement, to work it out for himself. 
When the teacher supplies the child with an 
end instead of a means he is limiting the 


child’s rightful intellectual and moral 
growth. But when he says to the little one, 


‘‘Here is the thing, do it somewhat like 
this,’’ and proceeds to set the example m 
such a way as to arouse in him the want, 
the desire, the inspiration, of doing it, then 
the imitation, so-called, instead of being 
servile and mechanical becomes a means of 
realizing and organizing the child’s own 
powers. 

The thing, for instance, comes in again 
in learning to read. Ido not know whether 


the method is in vogue here, it is in our part 
of the country, especially in dealing with 
foreign children. They cannot pronounce 
the combination ‘‘th’’ very clearly. They 
say ‘‘dis’’ and ‘‘dat’’ instead of ‘‘this’’ and 
and ‘‘that,’’ and so the teacher tells the 
child to put his muscles just so and then 
copy her exaggerated vocal action. They 
finally get so they can say ‘‘this’’ “that,” 
{the lecturer here imitated the overdone 
vocalization), and go on in that way to the 
end of their days. You ean tell by hearing 
them say these and similar words that they 
were mechanically impressed upon them. 
They never get any individuality or spirit- 
uality into these words, because’ they were 
impressed upon them as fixed models, and 
so prevented any real organie connection 
or assimilation. 

The same way in singing. Of course the 
teacher can sing and invites the children to 
copy her singing as a model; but if they 
really copy, the life of the song goes out. 
Singing may be given so as to inspire, sug- 
gest, arouse, and stimulate; and in that ease 
the imitation, if it may be so called, serves 
as a model in getting a better expression or 
manifestation of their powers; powers which 
might otherwise continue locked up inside 
themselves. It is not always easy to put the 
distinction in words; but there is a kind of 
imitation where the teacher simply supplies 
the end and says, ‘‘Do as Ido, my end is 
your end, and you just copy and reproduce 
that.’’ There is another way. where if the 
teacher, instead of furnishing the model for 
slavish imitation, helps bring the child toa 
consciousness of himself, shows him what 
his capabilities are, what may be the out- 
come of powers latent within himself. Such 
a model stimulates him to put forth these 
powers; and whenever he gets a result which 
is his own, no matter if he does have it 
through the suggestion and assistance of 
the teacher, you may be sure that the model 
has not been an external one, but rather the 
awakening or heightening of his own image 
or ideal. 

While habit then is the most mechanical 
part of our mental makeup; while it is that 
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part of us which, when properly developed, 
represents the line of our unconscious 
thought, reflection and choice, —it is service- 
able to us only as it has been developed out 
of freedom; only as it is the organization 
into power of our inherent capacities and 
tendencies. Even the oyster grows its own 
shell. The shell is a shell truly enough, 
and in a certain sense it confines and 
and limits the oyster, but even as a shell it 
is the development, the manifestation, you 
might say, of the powers of the oyster itself. 
Are not children at least equal to the oyster? 
And if the oyster is capable of creating 
what shall assist its life development, shall 
not the child be counted eapable of organiz- 
ing from within, habits—even mechanical 
habits—in such a way that they shall always 
remain an outward token of the inward per- 
sonality, and be flexible enough to respond 
to the further needs of that personality? 
Under no other condition can habits become 
assistants to progress, instead of its limita- 
tions. 
Qo 8 
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One of the favored terms in recent educa- 
tional theory is correlation or concentra- 
tion. Various terms are used to convey the 
idea, but probably the term correlation is 
used oftener than any other. Both the idea 
and the term were introduced from Germany. 
The fundamental notion, as developed by 
Herbart and his followers, is that our con- 
duct is the expression of our ideas and there- 
fore the way to control our conduct is by 
correlating ideas. If we acquire ideas that 
are independent in the sense of being unre- 


lated there will of necessity be a lack of unity 
in character; and instead of our conduct be- 
ing a single organized chain, we shall, so 
to speak, have as many modes of conduct 
as we have different groups of ideas. If 
therefore we are to have an organized unity 
of character we must see to it that all our 
ideas are carefully interwoven so that each 
shall supplement or sustain the other. The 
more perfectly we thus connect our ideas, 
the more unified and harmonious and there- 
fore the more effective and efficient will be 
our character. 


Now I am not going to discuss this partic- 
ular theory, which the Herbartians give as 
the basis of their educational scheme, 
further than simply to indicate briefly how 
the notion came into our pedagogical theory. 
Herbartians maintain that, for instance, to 
teach arithmetic as an isolated subject 
tends to give an unrelated group of ideas 
which influence conduct in one particular 
way, the effect is, consequently, to fraction- 
ize character and conduct. Hence they 
worked out a scheme of correlation which 
has figured in many German schools. Liter- 
ature, especially the great classic literature 
that has been developed in various epochs 
of the race, was made the center of the cur- 
riculum. Out of it or around it is developed 
instruction in other subjects. Of course the 
history would grow out of it very natural- 
ly, number and science less naturally per- 
haps. Nowthere is no question in my mind 
that very great good has come from this 
method of correlation in the schools both of 
Germany and of this country, wherever the 
notion has been adopted and carried out. 
There is, without doubt, a great gain in in- 
terest and effectiveness when, instead of iso- 
lating and dividing subjects, we weave them 
together as far as possible into an organic 
whole. 

The particular mode of correlation advo- 
cated by the Herbartians does not however 
strike me as successful. The theory seems 
better than the execution. In working out, 
if runs quite easily into artificiality. There 
is, for instance, in the German schools, a 
course of religious history running parallel 
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with secular history. For one or more years 
the history of Israel is chosen, and the great 
classic literature which goes along with it. 
My objection is not to that particular study, 
but to the way other studies are made to 
eroup around it. In arithmetie the ar- 
tificiality seems especially glaring. German 
school children get arithmetic by adding, 
dividing, multiplying, and subtracting the 
Twelve Tribes, and by dealing numerically 
with the various incidents of history, the 
number of people engaged in battle, the 
number of miles in Palestine from this point 
to that, and soon. The idea of welding to- 
gether into an organic whole various phases 
of instruction is clear enough, but I doubt 
whether, from a psychological standpoint, 
these number ideas are really infused and 
interwoven into the actual content of in- 
struction any more than if the arithmetic 
were made a completely isolated study. 

It seems to me a little artificial also when 
you come to science. Many teachers in this 
country, if they wish to give a lesson on the 
pine tree in the lower grades, introduce, pos- 
sibly, it by a fable of the discontented fir 
tree; or if they are going to have the child- 
ren study a flower, lead up to it thru a poem 
about the flower. The idea is that they can- 
not go at the thing directly, but must always 
introduce it thru correlation with literature. 
My objection is this; that while literature is 
avery admirable study and a very necessary 
study, it is not after ali the natural center 
out of which other experiences radiate. It 
is not the the way the child gets his experi- 
ence Out of school. He does not first have 
a piece of literature presented to him and 
then go into the fields, or farm, or kitchen, 
and have his experiences expand and grow 
out of it; and it is because the literature 
does not occupy the central positition in out- 
door life, that it seems hardly fitted to oc- 
cupy that positition in school life. 

Generalizing this matter a little, one can- 
not escape the conviction that Herbartians 
are simply correlating studies with each 
other, not connecting them with life 
and the life experiences, of the child. 
I do not doubt that it is better to connect 
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studies with each other than to have studies 
purely isolated; but I think it better to con-. 
nect studies with the thing which is not 
a study: with the activity, the feelings, tne 
emotion, the ideas of life which the child 
is living all the time outside of school. 
Very often there are fifty things in the child’s 
out-of-door experience which would illustrate 
the particular point which the teacher is 
holding before the class, but instead of tak- 
ing one of those things she turns around 
and says, ‘‘ Don’t you remember we tool 
up such and such a point day before yester- 
day?’’ The whole aim seems to be simply 
to connect the new point with school ets 
or ideas, instead of making the connection 
directly with experiences out of school. 


My point here is that the various social 
experiences of the child are the natural 
medium in which his ideas grow up and 
flourish; and consequently whatever corre- 
lation is worth attempting in the schools— 
for like other good ideas it can be carried 
too far—should be made directly with the 
child’s experience. If we get a school fact 
connected to-day with this general trend of 
his experience, another to-morrow, another 
the next day, these school ideas may not be 
directly correlated with each other, but they 
are all being built into and developed out 
of the more general field of social life. 

Now I am not going to follow out this 
line of thought further than to introduce a 
sort of philosophy of the studies which 
make up the school curriculum, and of their 
correlation in the general tenor of life’s ex- 
perience. As a sort of working hypothesis 
which you may develop for yourselves, I 
suggest a three-fold classification of the 
various studies, operations, and rights of 
the school, It is based on correlation, with 
the general phases of social life. I put first 
those activities, which are not so much 
studies in the technical sense, but they are 
direct modes of social existence. <A few il- 
lustrations will make my meaning a good 
deal clearer than does the general formula- 
tion which I have been giving, 

Here then is language which is essen- 
tially a social instinct. TI am aware that 


most writers on educational pedagogies say 
that language is a mode of expressing 
thought. Language is primarily a social 
agency, ameans of expression which has 
been developed for purposes of communica- 
tion. It is the social instinct, not the logical 
instinct, which lies back of language. The 
child does not talk because he is manipulat- 
ing logical thoughts; he talks because he is 
a social being, because whenever he gets a 
thing he wants to give it out to someone else. 
itis rare that you will find an adult, much 
less a child, who is so selfish that he does 
not wish to communicate his feelings, ideas, 
and experiences to others. If the piety of 
man can be made to praise God, the vanity 
of the child is a very good inducement to 
praise himself. But vanity, after all, is a 
social instinct tho it should not be cultivated 
too far. Even this desire of the child to 
talk for the sake of showing off, or at least 
making other people recognize he is there, 
can be turned to good account in teaching 
the child to get- command of his own 
thoughts and experiences, and to state them 
clearly and forcibly so that they will com- 
mend themselves to others. Now we do not 
call this talking instinct a study, and yet we 
make no mistake in suggesting that con- 
_versation is or should be the basis of the 
recitation. 


As I have elsewhere said the recitation 
ought to be a sort of clearing house where 
the children get the power to give out their 
ideas and enrich them. Dr. Harris has 
dwelt onthe fact that there is a good deal of 
difference between spiritual and material 
wealth. Material wealth exists to be di- 
vided, while spiritual wealth by its very na- 
ture exists to be multiplied. There are no 
limits to the number of people who can know 
an idea, share an emotion, or be impressed 
by a beautiful landscape. Somebody said 
that our assurance of the truth of an idea is 
multiplied when some other mind accepts it 
also. We none of us feel easy with an idea 
80 long as it is limited to ourselves. We 
really appropriate it fully only when we 
give it out. Language then is one of the 
activities which fall in the first groove. 


Ral al 
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Manual training in its less technical form 
is another example of it. The child does 
not build with his blocks for the sake of 
getting the fact or the principle, he plays for 
the sake of building. But in doing that he 
learns something. Smaller children, so far 
as 1 have noticed, do not cook for the sake 
of learning to cook, for the sake of making 
a scientific study of the chemistry of foods 
and the proper method of treating them; 
they cook for the fun of cooking. It is the 
occupation that absorbs them. Of course 
from the teachers standpoint children go to 
school to learn certain facts: but after all 
there is more than that. From the ehild’s 
standpoint interest comes from the oppor- 
tunity to express what appeals to him, and 
the facts that he learns are secondary. I 
am speaking ofelementary, not of second- 
ary or college education. So there are a 
variety of similiar operations and activities, 
as exemplified in the kindergarten, and 
primary school, that are not at least from the 
child’s standpoint, to be elassified as 
studies, but rather as modes of expression 
or occupation. I think occupation-work is 
as good a descriptive term as can be given 
to these activities, the peculiarities of which 
are that they only follow out the child’s 
own end, but many of them, as I have al- 
ready said, recapitulate the sovial relations 
surrounding him. 

I will confine my remarks on this im- 
mediate topic to the manual and _ industrial 
activities of various kinds: woodwork, iron- 
work, cooking, weaving, and things of that 
sort. The first interest of mankind must be 
in getting a living, for without that they 
can do nothing else. Mankind must there- 
fore be primarily interested in these in- 
dustries for the sake of civilization. Now if 
these operations were made part of the cur- 
riculum, they would give the child a chance 
to reflect from within the school the social 
interests and activities of the home. For it 
makes no difference how simple the home is, 
if itis really a healthy, wholesome home, 
there is the spirit of work there, and work 
which is directed toward material ends. 
There are educational theorists who despise 
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what they term the material phase of life; 
and in attempting to get culture and re- 
finement they often draw a line between 
spirit and matter which is not drawn in the 
universe itself. I have heard the material 
things of life objected to in the school room 
on the ground that they are too utilitarian. 
But it seems to me a fair presumption that 
so long as the thoughts and energies of so 
large a part of mankind are directed to 
these things, we cannot afford to ignore 
them in the scbool. Since the majority of 
mankind have a great deal of their time and 
attention directed toward producing, buy- 
ing and selling either directly or indirectly, 
{ think the school ought to deal with these 
things if for no other purpose than to ideal- 
ize them, and introduce the social element 
into them. The lessons themselves need not 
be material, because the subject matter is 
material; it is the spirit in which they are 
given which makes them material or spirit- 
ual. Because aman is occupied with ma- 
terial things in building, and so on, it does 
not follow that his soul is confined to the ma- 
terial or physical things. Of course con- 
science can be degraded to that level; but on 
the other hand this occupation can be ele- 
vated and spiritualized to the extent that he 
recognizes the laws he is following to be the 
laws of the universe which he must abide 
and follow out, if he would complete his 
work. He may also be elevated by recog- 
nizing the social significance of what he is 
doing; for certainly anybody who does hon- 
est work is doing something more than a 
Selfish thing. Nor is it necessary for him to 
think he is doing it simply for love of hu- 
manity: he may get his pay and yet if he is 
doing something which the world wants 
done, he is rendering social service: and the 
recognition of this fact may give dignity to 
his life. j 

It seems to me that since activities of this 
sort take up so large a part of the energy 
and aims of mankind: since their thoughts, 
their plans, their feelings, and _ their 
interests cluster so larely about these 
activities,—it is a moral duty that the 


school have at least enough of these 


things to teach the children what they mean, 
and arouse their sympathies for those en- 
gaged in these operations. Because a man 
is a carpenter or a woman a cook, it does 
not follow that they see the scientific and 
social factors involved in that service. 
They may be doing it in a servile way. 
Plato defined a slave as one who was ex- 
pressing the ideas of others. That is what 
a slave really is. A person who is doing a 
thing not from any interior volition, but 
only as he is compelled by the thought of 
others which he neither understands nor ap- 
preciates is not free. The school ought 
therefore to treat these things, not merely 
as helps in getting a living, but as things 
that need to be refined by introducing work- 
men who will recognize in them the ele- 
ments of truth and of law, and whose gaze 
will be so broadened that they shall see the 
social service they are rendering. Of course | 
in our present system of civilization, with 
our great factories and all that, the labor 
problem is getting to be a very serious 
problem. I do notsuppose education alone 
can solve it. It will take a great many 
other agencies as well to straighten out all 
the questions that we are finding ourselves 
in. But one thing education can do and 
ought to do: that is to give the working man 
a sense of what he is doing, so that his con- 
science shall not be hardened down to the 
mere material comprehension of his work. 
A person who is attending a machine is 
working along the line of great scientific 
principles and laws. Nowif he knows the 
laws embodied in that machine he certainly 
is going to do his work in a spirit different 
from what he would if he knows absolutely 
nothing about it. The average working man 
of to-day knows little of the history of his 
own line of activity, where it came from and 
how it} came to be what it is. He does 
not even know the business as a whole, for 
his mental access is confined to a single 
part of it. Neither does he know what be- 
comes of the products he makes or what 


their real use is, 
Here is a duty of the educator. My point 


is that this first group of studies, which are 


hardly studies in the technical sense, have 
a great social significance. On the one hand 
they are simply the natural expression of 
the child’s socialized instincts. On the other 
hand they can be developed to the extent of 
introducing the child into the scientific and 
social values involved in occupations which 
he must shortly follow for a livelihood. 
For instance, I have seen a very simple 
series of exercises In weaving worked out 
for children between the ages of six and 
twelve, where, in connection with the textile 
work, they got a sort of panorama of the 
historical progress of the world in that di- 
rection: beginning with the uncleaned wool 
of the sheep, and finding out what had to be 
done with it to cleanse it; then what had to 
be done with it before machines were in- 
vented in order to get that wool into yarn 
(it is surprising to see what excellent yarn 
little children of six or seven would succeed 
in spinning with their fingers, or from simple 
devices such as the savage tribes still use); 
then going on to weave this yarn into 
‘simple forms, using the looms which are 
still actually in use by uneivilized people; 
next taking the more complicated devices, 
those which involve hand and foot power, 
and getting an insight into conditions of 
colonial civilization in this country and 
'and the methods of spinning and weaving 
_ of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. (In 
their carpenter work, boys can make these 
looms. Ihave seen looms and spinning 
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I saw the other day a very good reel which 
a boy of twelve had invented in order to 
reel several skeins of yarn at the same time. 
I do not suppose he could patent it, but so 
far as he was concerned it was an invention 
which he had worked out with his own head. 
At a later period, they took up the factory 
modes of production by steam or some other 
forms of mechanical energies. 

There then is a course of manual and in- 
dustrial work which illustrates what | mean 
by saying that these industries can be made 
a good deal more of than mere manual 
labor. They can be made to teach a broad- 
er view of the evolution of civilization down 
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wheels which the children themselves made. - 
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the avenues of history. Thru them children 
can be made to trace the historical steps in 
many of the arts of civilization. The schools 
of which I spoke have also made some 
study of the evolution of machinery, or the 
development on the scientific side of 
economy in.the application of energy. But 
[have spoken long enough on this first 
group of studies—studies that constitute sin 
one way or another what we know as the 
kindergarten and the various forms of busy 
work which ar coming more and more into 
the elementary schools. I judge from what 
little T have seen in this state that you are 
already far advanced in that direction; also 
that people in this state are naturally more 
sympathetic perhaps with this industrial 
work as a factor in education, and that con- 
sequently there is less of a pull in getting it 
introduced than in some of our older eom- 
munities, 

Such an attitude is only the proper 
recognition of the value of pioneer life. 
Kverybody knows the true character, the 
intelligence and great force of mind, which 
were developed throughout this whole coun- 
try in our own pioneer days, thru having 
to wrestle with these problems, bring the 
forces of nature under control, and adapt 
them to human needs. We do not want our 
children to feel too much the hard pressure 
of that kind of experience; we do not want 
to have their lives weighed down by the 
burden of passing literally thru such 
another economic struggle. But by means 
of these exercises in the school-room, which 
are from acertain standpoint play to the 
children, there is yet an opportunity for the 
child to get, mentally at least, something of 
the discipline and culture which come from 
working out these problems in actual life. 
From a social standpoint the purpose of 
this first group is simply to bring samples of 
past social activity into the school room, to 
broaden the child’s horizon, and refine his 
thoughts regarding them. 

The second group of studies are those 
which give background to the social life. 
Among them I would put history and 

_ geography, and include in geography nat- 


— Ape 
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ure study in its various forms. It requires 
no great argument to see that history, so 
far as it can be taught in our schools, is a 
social record, and that it gives the back- 
ground of our present social life. That 
proposition is so simple that it must be its 
own comment: yet if history were always 
taught in that way it would make a great 
difference both in the material and in the 
method of teaching. We should take the 
emphasis away from the milicary side. We 
should still have to deal with the history of 
some of the errors: but we should not spend 
three-fourths of the time, as used to be 
done, on the various campaigns, for in- 
stance, in United States history. There 
has been great improvement made in that 
respect. In the history that I got, prac- 
tically the whole stress was laid on the mili- 
tary campaigns. I do not think that aspect 
of history develops the social instincts very 
much. The political aspect should be vele- 
gated to the secondary schools. We should 
get our history down to a human basis, 
finding out how people lived, and how they 
came to live as they did—I mean the com- 
mon people—the difficulties they were labor- 
ing under, the struggles they had to make, 
the victories they won-—not the military 
victories 80 much as the human victories,— 
the artistic advances, the educational 
movements, and the moral and religious 
conquests. School history onght to be a 
sort of object lesson in sociology. Abstract 
sociology is a difficult study, but history 
gives it a sort of erude, yet dramatic form 
whereby the child can appreciate through his 
feelings, if not intellectually, the play of 
forces which make human life what it is. 
Through history taught in that way he can 
get the sublimer side of the methods of so- 
cial organization. [ think that it is the 
only basis on which we can justify the teach- 
ing of history in the schools. If it is made 
simply a matter of learning what is past 
and gone, it is better to let the dead bury 
their dead. But if we can make of history 
a sort of moral telascope through which to 


view the conditions of past social life, we 
really make it part of the present, since 
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through what has been we become the bet- 
ter able to understand what is. 


1 cannot stop, as £ should like, to go into 
the matter of geography as a social back~ 
ground, but I will simply indicate how I think 
the thing should work out. The old defini- 
tion of geography was something like this: 
The science of the earth as the home of man. 
Now if you take the last half of that defini-~ 
tion, the earth as the home of man, you will 
see that geography is a social study, a 
study of the socia) background, a study of 
the theatre of life; and I think we get the cul- 
ture value, the human value of geography 
just in the degree that it is taught with ref- 
errence to its bearing upon human life. 

Environments do not, of course, entirely 
make history. It would be absurd to say 
that the Greeks were made what they were 
by the physical characteristics of the coun- 
try in which they lived; but it is equally ab- 
surd to deny that the physical environment 
has a very important influence upon social 
life. Wedo not live in a void, we live on 
the earth: and what we do is controlled by 
the kind of earth we live on, What we do 
depends largely on the conditions under 
which we live. We are compelled to adapt 


our activities so as to bring them into line © 


with our environment. The material with 
which geography deals comes to have great 
psychic significance as it is being taken up 
into consciousness; and it seems to me that 
the elementary sciences onght to be taught 


~very largely from this standpoint in order 


that the interest in plants and avimals shall 
be associated with the human interest. 
There is a very great field to look at from 
here. The child cannot possibly study all the 


plants and animals, why not therefore re- 


strict his zoology to those which have had 
an influence on man’s social activities? If 


for instance, you were going to study trees — 


from the standpoint of certain laws, and you 
want to get a scientific lesson, it seems to 
me it would be quite as well to take the rub- 
ber tree; for thereby the products of the tree, 


the influence and effect of rubber upon the — 
social life of the past and the present, can 


be taken up and followed on. 


It is an old principle in pedagogy that we 
ought to begin with the conerete and goto the 
abstract; but it is fallacy to suppose that 
the thing is all in the mind simply because 
it is a physical whole. We do not begin 
with the concrete simply because we compre- 
hend the physical fact. To be concrete an 
object must have a certain social contact; 
for example, if I were giving a lesson in min- 
eralogy as a part of nature study, and 
therefore a part of geography, I shonld 
choose minerals which have associated with 
some industry or occupation whose influ- 
ence can be traced in social life. It takes 
a certain amount of contact to make any- 
thing really concrete. That is how I would 
get around the tendency to personify na- 
ture. What led to the personification of na- 
tural objects was the recognition that the 
child is not greatly taken up with the physi- 
eal thing as a thing, but only as the hu- 
man element mingled with it. Personify- 
ing first began in terms of human life. 
The need that the teachers were trying to 
meet was, I take it, perfectly genuine; 
but the method was artificial. The child is 
not necessarily more interested in the cow 
because it is referred to as ‘‘Mrs. Cow.”’ 
The cow is a friend of the child already and 
is familiar. I think it can be said that the 
cow is a part of the social experience of the 
child, that he has a sense of it as part of a 
social whole, and that social feeling 
radiates out and extends from it. If we in- 
troduce our elementary sciences from this 
standpoint—the standpoint of their connec- 
tion with human needs, activities, powers, 
and modes of control, we shall get from 
them the maximum interest for the child, 
and therefore the maximum value to him. 


The specialist has left his trail over all 
these things. Now I have profound respect 
for the specialist,—I should not wautto run 
down my own calling,—but the specialist 
should remain where he belongs,—in the 
special field. Whenever specialist results 
are introduced into education they ought to 
be taken out of their special technicalities 
and turned over into terms of our common 


life, or the life of our social experience. As 
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to the scientist, he will naturally go into 
the high school where students will be suf- 
ficiently advanced to follow technical 
methods; but the child in the grades ought 
not to know that he is studying zoology or 
botany. The very moment you put one of 
those labels on the study you isolate it. He 
ought simply to be made to realize that he 
is getting acquainted with the world. It 
makes no difference what the fact is, it is 
just a part of this one common world, and 
therefore merely a sign of our life and re- 
lations to each other. My second group of 
studies will thus include geography and all 
the elementary phases of nature study and 
science. 

That leaves for the third group of studies 
in the curriculum, the instrumentalities, 
agencies, or social technic, so to speak; 
reaching the more advanced forms of read- 
ing, writing, spelling, arithmetic, studies in 
short which deal with symbols and forms. 
Now these are social just as much as is the 
manual training or the history and geo- 
grapby: but they are not so directly or im- 
mediately social. he first group of studies 


that I spoke of are directly social. The 
second are just one stage removed. ‘'ihey 
are the background of social life. The third 


are a little further removed. ‘They are the 
technic, as [ say, of social communication, 
of social intercourse, and therefore they 
also should be taught on the social basis 
and with a social motive. If anyone ques- 
tions that these various studies are social, 
although they are more technical in form, he 
should think what our life would be if we 
were cut off from these things; how we should 
be united, for instance, with those that have 
gone before us without those various forms 
and symbols on which history rests. Itig 
through language, through symbols in one 
way or another, that men have recorded 
their discoveries, their thoughts and ideas; 
and by learning the language which they 
used, we get initiated into their thoughts and 
experiences. 


(Continued in Next Issue.) 
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The past week brought one defeat and one 
We bear them 
both with a smile, tho perhaps with differ- 


victory to our athletic men. 
ent degrees of buoyancy. In losing the 
Basket Ball, we were defeated by no ordi- 
nary foe; in winning the Baseball, we con- 
quered no mean enemy. 


The Band. We have an excellent Brass 
Band. No student needs to be told of this, 
but perhaps none will take offense at the 
reminder. The band boys need our sup- 
port,—our cheer, and likely they would ac- 
cept afew loose dimes with which to buy 
music. We are not begging for the band— 
Ono! But we should like to beg the band 
to be at our contests; and, whenever we 
have a noted man visit us from afar off, 
play some stirring selection that would tell 
him, louder than any other demonstration, 
that we have a great school. Then we 
should like to beg every B. Y. man to be 
loyal to the band. They have served us well 
in the past. 


The boys play for an hour every Satur- 


day in the Band stand near the Courthouse. 
As they were returning last Saturday, they 
stopped in front of Brother Brimhall’s 
residence. The music soon brought the’ 
‘Old Teacher’’ to the gate. Tho feeble 
from his recent illness, he replied so nat- 
ural, ‘*Musie like that ought to make a man 
well.’’? The incident was a pleasing one, in- 
deed, as he shook hands with each member 
with a ‘‘thank you.” 


Bert Miller Distinguished. 


Fort tees 


Wins Highest Honors of Cumberland University. 


++ 4474 


Many of the boys will remember Bert 
Miller. Thru the courtesy of Brother Brim- 
hall, we have a letter from him and also a 
clipping from the Nashville ‘‘Banner,”? 
which contains a picture of Bert with the 
following paragraps below.—‘‘B. H. Miller, 
the suecessful contestant at Cumberland 
University last Friday evening. He is now 
the representative of his university in the 
intercollegiate contest at Jackson in 
April.’”’ 

Bert has been in the Tennisee university 
last September, 


since pursuing a law 


course. In this short time he has made his 
‘““Orator’”’ of his 


We are not surprised, when we re- 


way to the distinction of 
school. 
eall the make-up of the Commercials’ pres- 
ident. Besides being the most prominent 
man in his class, he was one of the Academy 
Foot-ball champions. He shows that he is 
still loyal to us as he closes his letter, 
‘‘with fervent wishes for the continued pros- 
perity and success of the ‘Old B. Y. A.’— 
with kind remembrance to all.’’ 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


Or ta so se 


To the National Woman’s Council—Mrs. Ida Smoot 
Dusenberry Honored as Delegate. 
t+eetete 

THE WHITE AND BLUE looks with pride 
on the work done by Mrs. Dusenberry at 
Washington. Not only did she read a pa- 
per as delegate to the National Woman’s 
Council, but she had the sole honor of 
carrying the greetings of that Council to 
the National Mother’s Congress, which con- 
vened at the Capitol at the same time. 
Never before did a Utah woman receive 
such a privilege. 

There seems to be a change of feeling in 
the East towards the women of our State. 
They recognize, and freely express their 
observations, that our women are earnest 
and enthusiastic. 

Mrs. Dusenberry visited President Roose- 
velt and Congressman Sutherland, who is 
one of our graduates, and had an oppor- 
tunity to converse with the greatest women 
of the earth, Clara Barton and Susan B. 
Anthony. Wherever our visitor went, 
Academy students were met, and always 
gave her pleasure in noting that they were 
prominent in their station and always loyal 


to the ‘‘ Dear Old School.”’ 

o 6 6 

We are pleased that the prizes awarded 

the artistic dancers at the Commercial party, 
happened to come to Academy people. Not 
that ‘‘outsiders’’ would be begrudged of 
. their trophies, but because we are students, 
and can’t help feeling elated over our 
achievements. 

66 6 


NOTICE! 


B. Y. A. men who want employment for 
the summer, call on O. W. Jarvis. 


of the South American Expedition. 


The Beaver Brown. 


te tSts+ 

The Character Ball on the evening of the 
31st, was a grand success in every particu- 
lar. The characters represented were those 
of the United States during the Revolution- 
ary period—English, Americans, French, 
Dutch, 
standpoint the costumes were very good. 


and Indians. From a historical 
There was a large attendance and an enjoy- 
able time was had by all. On the next even- 
ing a reception was given in honor of Bro. 
Joseph Adams, a recently returned member 
Hand- 
shaking, dancing, refreshments, and a nice 
program were indulged in. Another very 
pleasant time was had. 


oo 6 
On Sunday evening, after mutual meeting, 
Bro. Adams’ class, the 1902’s, was enter- 
Sister Cluff. Here we had 
speeches, songs, and recitations in five dif- 


tained by 


ferent languages: English, Danish, German, 
Samoan, and Spanish. _ A speech in the 
latter by Bro. Adams was, of course, great- 
ly appreciated by all. 
60°88 

The health of the people is good except 
Prof. Tanner is suffering from an attack of 
rheumatism and there are still a few cases 


of measles among us. 


oo 9 
All are looking forward with pleasure to 
the meeting of the Polysophical tomorrow 
evening when we will be entertained and in- 
structed by Prest. Cluff. 
oo 6 
About two feet of snow fell on Monday 
and Tuesday and since then the weather has 
been quite cold. 
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The Field Is Ours! 
9 to 6. 


B. Y. A. Defeats Provo in the First Game of 
the Season. 


An interesting game was that played on the Provo Field last Saturday. It 
might be called an exceptionally close game for the first of the season. Few wild plays 
were made: no one was injured,—yet the spirit was keen on both sides. 

The B. Y. A. line-up is as follows: 


MANAGER—R. L. WoODWARD. 


Captain-Pitcher.—Jesse Smith, + Short-stop.—R. Beck, 
Cateher.—Albert Harper, Left-Fielder.—H. Kirkham, 
First-Baseman.-—B. Colton, Center Fielder.—H. Peterson, 
Second-Baseman.—Jas. Anderson, tight Fielder.—I. Brockbank, 
Third-Baseman.—D. Cram, Subs.—W. Steele, J. Steele, 


Masecot.—C. Erickson. 


The boys expect to take the field wherever they play this spring. They have 
entered the State League, and are trimming for the big games at the Capitol. 

Our pitcher, Smith, plays a quiet strong game. His arm is splendid thru the 
nine innings. He comes from Lehi, where for several seasons he played in the cham- 
pion team. 

Many of the other boys have been members of regular teams, and judging from 
their efforts the other day, they will make winners. Especially noteworthy was the field 
work of Broekbank. 


Talk About Patriotism. 
$ehtttte este 
When it was mentioned to the Faculty that our boys needed new baseball suits, 
the $25 required to finish paying for them was immediately and voluntarily given. 


The students donated the other $25, s0 che team willcome out in its White and 
Blue uniform. 


The Orchestra will go on a tour thru Sanpete and Sevier during the spring va- 
cation, beginning March 29. They have been engaged in all the towns along the line 
to give concerts and parties. Some of the newspapers have said it is second to none 
south of Salt Lake. Of course we don’t wish to be presumptuous, but the truth is just 
about told when they say it that way. 
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Prof. Nelson at His Best. 


tithes 
Sunday Night in “Lucifer Son of the Morning.” 


tet 


Few of our lecturers have reached the 

depth to which Prof. Nelson took his audi- 
ence last Sunday night with his subject, 
‘‘Lucifer, Son of the Morning.’’ The speak- 
er showed that all are co-existant with God: 
that is, the ‘‘I am’’ of each individual has 
existed forever. It has reached its present 
stage by vast ages of finding out and obey- 
ing,—within which time, it has had two 
births, the first giving it a spiritual body, 
and the second a mortal body. 

As the ‘‘I am’’ progresses stage by stage 
by obedience to law, so it may retrograde 
by opposition to law. The ulimate result of 
retrogression will be the untabernacled ‘‘I 
am ’’ stage from which we all have come. 

Satan, a bright and shining star, at- 
tempted to take away the free agency of 
mankind when he had but the spiritual 
body. That was in opposition to law, and 
he has been opposing it ever since, and he 
has therefore lost the power to repent. 
Hence his ultimate condition will be that 
from which he and all of us started, but his 
experience will have added to him the con- 
sciousness of what he might have been.* 

Could there be a more terrible and more 
natural result from the disobedience to law? 


og & 


Why is a man like beer? : 
Because he is never thought much of until 
he works. 


Sub. to Normal: ‘‘What does Prof. J. G. 
Allred do in the Academy?’’ Normal: ‘‘He 
reports students for his tuition.’’ 


I met a fair little maid of English D, 

Said I, ‘‘Tell me, what can your trouble 
be?’’ 

Said she, ‘*’Tis enough I’ll wager to puzzle 
your own wise head, 

Prof. N. L., with pen and ink, would have 
us make bread. 
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Rewards. 
th+rt+ 


A box of ‘‘wedding bell chocolates’’ for 
the girl who can influence Monitor Neilson 
to smile, 


‘Six bits’? for the one who ean find Kelly 
with his own tie on. 

A new hat for him who ean find a bigger 
boaster than Woodward. 

A prize of $5 if any one can find a home- 
lier man than Allred. : 

A home with six rooms for the girl who 
will accept the question advertised by Silas 
Harris. 

A week “off” for the electrician who can 
reproduce Prof. Nelson’s laugh in a phono- 
graph. 

A happy husband for the girl who can 
find a word that Cope cannot pronounce 
correctly. 


oOo © 


Miss Ida Murdock, who is engaged as a 
teacher in Heber, was visiting friends and 
classmates last week. 


At a recent meeting of the 1606’s Wm. J, 
Lowe was elected President, to fill the va- 
eancy caused by Brother Carlston’s dis- 
continuance. 


“It is a great mission for a woman to pre- 
pare wholesome food, such as will make 
broad shoulders to bear life’s burdens, and 
a clear head to solve life’s intricate prob- 
lems.’’—Miss Whittaker, in her speech on 
‘* Bread-making.’’ 


The missionaries have organized a society 
for the purpose of becoming more familiar 
with Roberts’ Rules of Order and to gain 
power in the line of debating. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, L. Jarvis: 
Vice-President, J. W. Stoker; Secretary, J. 
C. Richards. 


The Speech Improvement Club met Satur- 
day, March 22, in the Gymnasium. Miss 
Ward and Miss Kirkwood chose sides for a 
pronouncing contest. This was carried on 
with considerable vim. After which a very 
interesting program was carried out. The 
club intends holding an open session in the 
near future so the public can see what is be- 
ing done in this line. 
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BRIGHAM §S. YOUNG. 


Lectured on the “Old Fashioned Woman” to Teach- 
ers and Parents—Spoke as Follows in Devotional: 


t+ette 


‘‘My young brethren and sisters, when [ 
came into this room this morning and saw 
before me this splendid assembly of young 
men and women, I thought to myself, I 
would like to say a few words to you. But 
when the President said I might have the 
privilege of doing so, I felt that desire ooz- 
ing out of my fingers. But I am pleased to 
have the privilege of standing before you, 
for as I said 1 have never in my life seen 
such a splendid audience of mental and 
physical excellency as I now see. It is ex- 
celleney because I can read it in your eye, I 
can feel the inspiration. 

‘‘T am glad I am associated with the gen- 
eral board of this institution. I am pleased 
to be in the society of young men and 
women who are just breaking the ground 
for their future harvest of life. 

“T would say to you, the boys in par- 
ticular, for I feel that a great deal more re- 
sponsibility will be with you than the young 
ladies;—I would say to you, that my ideal 
of a man is one who, in every act of his life, 
is a ‘gentleman.’ I would rather that a man 
be steeped in ignorance, that he never rise 
above the mediocre, if when he passes from 
this existence he can say, ‘I have been a 
gentleman. ’ 


‘“‘A gentleman is not made by intellectual 
education alone, nor by the possession of 
a fascinating personality; but is the man 
who can be trusted absolutely, who has a 
pure character. We like the influence of 
his manner, the kindness of his heart, and 
the bigness of his soul. He is the man who 
has met temptations and has overcome them; 
he has learned to face the storm of life, and 
like the mighty oak has grown up in the 
cyclone,—that is the reason we seek him for 
protection.”’ 
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The 1962 “Blow=out.”’ 


tetbet 


At the home of Miss Zora Smith, March 
21, the Seniors enjoyed their Jatest social. 
Zora’s home is noted for the welcome it al- 
ways gives the ’02’s. The very atmosphere 
seems to be one of gaiety. 

Besides those attending school there were 
the following class-mates from over the 
world: Ida Murdock, Laura Hickman, and 
Ed. Roe. The regret of the evening was 
that Prof. Wolfe could not be present. 

One of the ’04 guests expressed himself as 
surprised that the pious ’02’s were so jovial 
in a social way. He ought to read some ’02 
history if he thinks they are dry. 

There were things to eat: there were toasts 
and replies, songs, and flower games,—all 
under the wily old banner ‘‘Always On 
Top.”’ 


ooo 


Prof. Ed. Hinckley will manage our Sum- 
mer Sehool. 


The complimentary Concert given by the 
Music Dept. was good enough. The Cornet 
duet was especially fine. 


Asa Kienke, an expedition veteran, is in 
the ‘‘State Mental Hospital’’—not thru his 
being demented, of course. 


Francis Child is Local Editor for this is- 
sue. Seecrist is unable to do the work on 
account of his weak eyes. 


Prof. Wolfe is around again. For two 
weeks he has been suffering from an abscess. 
His classes will be pleased to see him well 
again. 


C, H. Brown, a graduate of Ohio Univer- 
sity, and at present a representative of the 
Travis Bible Studies was here last week. 
Bro. Brown prepared for the ministry at 
College, but last year joined our chureh, 
He sold 135 sets of references in the Acad- 
emy. 
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Fishing for Suckers. 


Specimen Letter from the Seventh Grade of the 
Training School. 


Pee ete 


Provo City, UTAH, March 18, 1902. 
Mr. Milo Hawley, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear Cousin:—Instinet is a wonderful 
trait of animal life. It causes the birds to 
fly southward long before winter approaches, 
and the frogs and snakes to bury themselves 
deeply in the earth before there is any sign 
of frost. But these things are no more re- 
markable than that the fish in the lake 
‘should start up stream even before the ice 
has melted. 

Some scientists say that instinct is an ac- 
quired habit which animals have transmit- 
ted a million times or more to their off- 
spring; so that it has become a part of their 
nature to act as they do, and they could not 
act otherwise. r 

Be this as it may, instinet furnishes fine 
sport every spring for the boys of Provo. 
The mullet of Utah lake are just now mov- 
ing up stream to spawn. They will soon be 
erowding the river by thousands, and all 
one needs to do is to tie a dozen hooks on a 
wire attached to a fishing line and swiftly 
jerk this tackle crosswise of the stream. 
I’ve known as many as four fish to be caught 
on a line at once. 

That last remark sounds rather fishy, but 
it is true, nevertheless. Indeed, you cannot 
make a story too fishy to be true respecting 
the suckers in Provo river. J have seen 
men get into the stream with rubber boots 
and pitch them out with hay forks. 
settlers tell of a time when they came down 
in the irrigation ditches and landed in the 
midst of the growing grain in such numbers 
that the stench of them prevented the farm- 
ers from getting near their crops for weeks 
together. 

As you may well imagine, sport such as 
snagging fish soon gets tiresome. Suckers 
,are really too easily caught to be interest- 
ing. Occasionally, however, one of the 


And old ~ 


hooks will bring to the surface a trout. 
Then you ought to see the boys bung out 
their eyes. The law says that a trout must 
be put back into the stream and it often is— 
not. 

Next to catching a fine string of suckers, 
is the question of disposing of them. It is 
surprising the number of fish the small boy 
will sell for a nickle as a consequence. For 
two or three weeks a thousand or more stu- 
dents are fed on “lake chicken,’ till their 
eyes look scaley and fins begin to sprout on 
their sides; then they call a halt, and the 
patient, long-suffering pig gets the rest of 
the fish banquet. 


Come to Provo and have some fun. Your 
loving cousin, SYMON NoyEs. 
QO 6 © 
Inquiries. 


Why did Miss C—1 object to being car- 
ried over 'emple Hill-ereek in the arms of 
Mr. R., and why did she frown so deeply 
when he compelled her to do so? 

Why didn’t Dill Woolley preside in Lit- 
erary last Saturday night? 

Why is there such a perceptible falling 
away in the school attendance? 

Why hasn’t any of the 1902’s been called 
upon to speak on Monday morning? 

Why did Broadbent fail to respond to the 
eall to speak last Monday? 


oo © 


An oral story contest was heard in Liter- 
ary last Saturday night between the boys 
and girls of the English C. Class. The 
stories were spicy and full of originality. 
The decision was given to the ladies. 


The boys of the Class of 1904 lately pre- 
sented- a basket ball to the ladies of that 
class. The object being to encourage our 
interest in this line and to show the respect 
and confidence they have'for their lady 
friends. 


Word has just reached us that Leo Picket, 
xX president of the 7’s, set his ‘‘own canoe,’’ 
adrift on the sea of matrimony and is there 
enjoying contentment and bliss prior to his 
departure on a mission. All friends unite 
in wishing him calm weather and safe an- 
chorage. 
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A New Catechism. 


tebeee 
CHAPTER I. 


(). What is this? 

A. This is a student. 

(). Where is he going? 

A, He is going down stairs. 

(). Where will he go after that? 

A. He will be likely to go down town or 
some other place where he will not be seen 
for some time. 

Q. Why does he go away now? 

A. To avoid standing up in devotional. 

QM. Would that hurt him? 

A. Well, it might. 

(). He is very weak then, is he not? 

A. One way; yes. 

(. How long would he have to stand up? 

A. About fifteen or twenty minutes. 

(). He might faint in that time; might he 


A. Yes. 
CHAPTER II. 


(). What have we here? 

A. This is a dance. 

(. What are all these people standing 
around for? 

A. There is no 
down. 

Q. Are they paid for coming here? 

A. Oh, no; they pay for the privilege of 


room for them to sit 


coming. 
(. Are there any students here? 
A Yes. 
Q. Is that student that we saw running 


away the other day, here? 

A. Yes, he is here. 

Q. Ithought that you said he was not 
able to stand up? 

A. He was not able to stand up there. 

Q. What is the reason? 

A. One is a dance and the other is devo- 
tional. 

(). What is the difference? 

A. In this case it is fifty cents. 

Q. Funny, isn’t it? 

A. Very. 
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16 THE WHITE AND BLUE, 


The Basketball Game. 
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The basketball boys report an extremely 
enjoyable time while at the L. D. S. U. 
Said one: We arrived in Salt Lake City 
about 10 o’clock and were greeted by the 
boys of our sister institution. Then we were 
ushered up to the school where we were 
greeted with continued applause. After din- 
ner we rested until about 4 o’clock when the 
game was played. 

The L. D. S. boys came out clad in thick 
red and blue suits, followed by the gray and 
black of the B. Y. A. 

At the beginning, the game looked as 
though the Saints would run away with the 
boys, but it was not long before the B: ¥e 
A.’s were crowding the Red and Blues to 
the wall, and at the end of the first half they 
seemed to realize that some real players 
were in the field with them. 

During the second half of the game our 
boys played with courage equal to that of 
the first half, and though our opponents 
had the odds on their side they had to work 
for what they got. The score at the end of 
the game stood 47 to 27 in favor of the L. 
DS. Us. 

In the evening a ‘‘swell’’ ball was given, 
where we wound up the day with a warm 
hand-clasp from our friendly brother op- 
ponents and a merry whirl with the sweet 
girls of the L. D. S. 
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Bob D—s.-—-The dog ‘‘that’’ bit the child 
is dead. 

Prof. N.—Why do you use ‘‘that’’? 

Bob D—s.—Because it was only one dog. 

Prof. N.—Would it make any difference 
if there were two dogs? 

Bob D—s.—Yes; it would hurt the child 
more. 


‘*Who was the first Abraham?’”’ 
“The father of [saaec.”' 

“Who was the second Abraham?” 
‘*A be Lincoln.”? 

‘Who was the third ?’’ 
‘*The plains of Abraham, 


where Higgs 
was lost. 
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